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** {fe that observeth the wind shall not sow ; and he that regardeth the clouds shall not reap.” —-BUT—* He that tilleth his land shal] have plenty of brea d.”—Ecel: ta tes 
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In the morning sow thy seed, and in the evening withhold 
not thine band.” 


The words of our motto were probably ad- 
dressed by an Eastern monarch to those of his 
subjects, who followed husbandry, and to whom 


the importance of early rising was greater, as | 


the climate was excessively warm, and the stout- 
est labourer found the noon-tide heat too power- 
ful for the energies of his frame to encounter.— 
This is the case in most of the oriental climes, 
where the morning and the evening are improved 
by the cultivator of the soil, as well as the man 
of business of every class, cast or profesion.— 
The middle, or hottest part of the day is, in those | 
countries, given to ease and relaxation ; and the | 
charms of conversation, and the sweets of refresh- 
ment, are then the substitutes for toil and care. 


| anxiety, betore it should yield them the means of 
But for one fatal 
mistake, they would never have been called upon 


employment and subsistence. 


| to sow their seed in the morning, and at evening 
|to watch over it with a careful hand. 

We have seen then that our first Plough Boys 
were ubliged to work early and late ; and their 
successors in the same climes, are still subjected 


to the same diurnal labour. 

But the American Plough Boy enjoys a milder 
clime, and may perhaps think himself less obliged 
to rise with the dawn of day, or pursue his la- 
bours with the declining sun He may perhaps 
flatter himself that the morning may be spent at 
a neighbouring bar-room, and the evening at a 
shooting-match or a horse-race, and the day still 
afford time enough for all the labour that he may 
have to perform. But this is, indeed, an error 
the most fatal io his present, as well as future 


happiness. The mid-day béams of the sun are 





But the time thus spent is not jost, because 
they attend strictly to the advice of the sacred | 
moralist, and make it up by the fidelity of their | 
morning and evening labours in the field, the | 
workshop, or the counting-room. Besides the 


earth is there more prolific than in other climes, | 


like ours, and to less labour yields a greater su]-- 
ply, a more abundant harvest. 

But abundattly as the earth yields her pro- 
ducts, beneath an oriental sky, still it was there 
that man was first taught by his maker that she 
would not yield them without the sweat of the 





law given to our progenitors in Eden, as the con- | 
dition of enjoying life without Inbour, of being | 
surrounded by the perpetual verdure of Spring, 
and regaled by the never dying fragrance of its 
odours : 
they were doomed to know, that fruitful as the 
earth bad come from the hands of its Creator. 


But this fair condition violated, and 


not so fierce on the hills and vales of America, as 
on the plains of Asia, where our first parents 
were doomed to earn their bread by the sweat of 


their brow. But they are still fierce enough to 





6 EEE 
How many cattle, and domestic antmals of every 
description, fit for the use of man, would be seen 
thriving and healthy, awaiting a profitable mar- 
'ket, where now there are none, or those whose 
isickly and squalid appearance, bespeaks the in- 
|dolence and neglect of their owners ! How many 
‘substantial rail fences would be erected, where 
there is now scarcely a brush bulwark against the 
How many 


| 


‘encroachments of man or beast ? 
heat stone walls would take the place of rail 
fences, and remain as lasting monumeats of the 


ivirtue of their owners—for industry and virtue 
are synonimous‘in agricultural life! How many 
ditches would be seen running through our 
swamps, and yielding or restoring to wholesome 
vegetation, those nurseries of wild, unprofitable, 
and poisonous plants ; whose dark, damp shades 
are not only lost to agriculture ; but send forth 
daily their pestilential vapours, spreading disease 
and death among the Plough Boys ? , 

It is not the industrious Plough Boy, who will 
feel the application of these remarks. He will 
| take care that his fields and his fences, his flour- - 
| ishing fruit trees, his overflowing cribs and barns, 








fects, and to impress upon his physical as well | 
as mental frame, the necessity and importance of | 
sowing his seed in the morning, and of extending 
to it the vigilance of his hand in the evening. 

If our American Plough Boys would, one and 
all, adopt with energy and perseverance, this in- 
junction of oriental wisdom, how different would 





—— 
be the face of our country, in many places,from 
what it now is! How many orchards would be 


| Boys, then, be advised by a friend. 
7 4 . e . 
sin of idleness, which so easily besets you, and 


make the Provan Boy feel their enervating ef-} and his fat cattle, plump and smooth as a turtle- 


jfed alderman, shall prove to the world that he 
| never fails to attend to the admonition of our motto. 
But it is to the slothful that this short essay is 
addressed. Pluck up the weeds, and the use- 
‘ful plants will take care of themselves. Reform 
the indolent, and the industrious will find a new 
spur to exertion. Ye careless and slothful Plough 
Cast off the 


Resolve 





planted; how many fruit-trees, of every kind, 
would be seen growing in béauty and luxuriance, |; 
where now the eye of the traveller, or sojourn- |! 
er, is obliged to rest upon nought but wilds and 
weeds ? How many fields would be ploughed || 


° ° ° ii 
and sown, and cultivated with success,which now | 











lie waste, and barren as the deserts of Arabia ! | 


imitate your industrious neighbors. 
for the future, in the morning to sow thy seed,and 
in the evening to withhold not thine hand ; and, 
you will soon find that the blessings of Heaven 
await those who deserve them ; and that health, 
prosperity, and a quict conscience, are the nevers 
failing rewards of virtuous industry. H. H. Jr, 
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FOR THE PLOUGH BOY, 





' 
| 
} 


The seasons, of late years, have been so unfa- }; 
vorable for the raising of winter wheat, that many |; 
farmers have either altogether or partially sus- |} 


SPRING WHEAT. | 


pended its cultivation, and have raised spring}! with the soil, to freeze and expand, and the de- 


wheat in its stead. The unfavorableness of the 
seasons for winter wheat has arisen from the want 
of snow to protect it from the intense cold of 
winter, and to prevent the frost from peneirating 
the ground below the roots of the grain. 
which has been frozen to a considerable depth, 
especially clayey soil, is raised above iis “ormer | 
level by means of the expansive power of frost ; 


Lend 


and the young wheat plants are, in the Jarguage 
of farmers, frozen out. The consequeice is, 
that in the spring, after the surface of ihe soul Is 
dried by the heat of the sua, the roots are left 
detached irem the soil, and of course the plants, 


in such circumstances, wither and die. 





the extent ofihe evil, that in many instances ihe 
farmer is compelled to replough his land, and pre- 
pare it for spring wheat or some other crop, and | 
thus the seed as weil as the time and labour em- 


‘ . ° . in ° | 
ployed in sowing and harrowing the winter crain, } 


is utterly lost. Farmers .ohet: losses in such 


instances are great, are not the only sv Torers ; 


the community at larve partic*sate in the ovil; | 


and as spring wheat will not pr -ce superfine 
flour, the reputation of thet article in fors-:o 
markets, as well asin those at home, is <reatly 
depreciated. . 

Perhaps the freezing out of winter w'.rat is | 
partly caused by the disposition of @<: land de: @ | 
suclr as to retain a redundancy of rain in tae fii. 
Land that is comparatively dry cannot be lifted | 
by frost ; because there will be iiitle or no water 
to freeze and expand. Water it is well known | 
expands by freezing, and of course uccupies more 
space in a solid than in a fluid state. 





rizontal direction, it exercises its expansive pow- | 


er vertically, and therefore raises the soil with 


which it is mixed, and to which it adheres, to- | 


gether with the germinated seed. 
dhe ice is reduced to water, and the water is 
evaporated by the heat of the sun. 


roots of the seed are thereby left detached from 
“e soil without support, and without nourish- 


” he nreyent an undue accumulation of wa- | 


land de. ‘wo With winter grain, ridges with 
ee of a 
act} < 
a as ork h a Case ‘ 
a 
_ + aSpth to y 
ufhicieyy | 


agai 


oisten the land and 


| struction caused bythe freezing out of the seed will 


} 


\freezing out of winter grain may be remedied by 


Such is |! 


In the spring | 


The snaces | 
it previously occupied, are teft empty, and the 


‘-eJension seem to be well. 
ventle showers will pe- | 
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promote vegetation ; and in cases of heavy and 
long continued rains the surplus water will run 
off between the ridges; and leave the soil sufli- 
ciently wet without drenching it. When the win- 
ter sets in, and the frost becomes severe, there 
will be but little water remaining, intermixed 


‘be less extonsive. But the evil arising from the 
| means of the roller. This is an instrument used 


‘by some farmers in “uropée*for that purpose.— 
It is used by some ofour farmers in this state, 





and in Alvany county, upon grass land, both in ! 
teow on . fA _ , sey i =~ > 4 ; end } 
spring and fall, priscipaily to smooth it, and fo | 


ouk . } 
render mowing easy and expeditious, and might | 
nrohabdly be used with considerable aavaniege | 


The porosity of | 


upon wheai land in the spring. 
‘wheat land, caused by winter frost, might be | 
closed by the use of the roller ; and those wheat 
.Helds, which in cprings that succeed a severe 


winter wihout snow, are doomed to be ploughed 


lun, might, f rolled as soon as the land is sufl- 


siently dried, reward the husbandman with a 


|, bountiful crop of wheat, and greatly benefit the 


istate. From very long 
‘memorial, the plough and the harrow are fouud 


to be invaluable implemenis in husbandry, to pul- 


experience, and time im- 


| verize tie land, and fit it for the reception of the 
seed ; = 4 indeed frost seems to be a process de- 
signed by tine bountiful Creator, to assist the far- 
ser in his labour; but these operations seem to 
i be 


incomplete wiihout the aid of the roller.—- 
| 6ter all the operations preparatory for the rc- 
_eption ofthe seed, after the land has been bro- 
fen up by the plough, the under surface exposed 
to atmospheric iniiuence, the seed deposited, ond 
after nature’s procese of freexing, thawiag, ane 
*. aporising the moisture of fdl cams oud winter 


When it. snows, then the roller seems to be tive mstrument 
f at ; e th en ty nature points out, and roling the last operaite, 
reezes in the interstices o soil | | . ie , 

: . the soil upon the | required from the ingenuity and industry of man, 
surface of the earth, as it cannot expand in a ho- | 





to enclose the seed which has been sown, and 


banks of the river Nith, dash into the river, put 
his head under the fluid, and bent on self destruc- 
tion, keep it firmly immerged until life was total- 
ly extinguished ; from which circumstances the 
Observer ventures to say, that no person ever 
saw suicide more deliberately or more determin- 
edly committed by any human being than it was 
brute animal. 

fact reported may be true, but the appli- 


hy this 

The 
cation is certainty false. Sheep are subject to a 
disease called vertigo, occasioned by worms lodg- 
;ed in their nasal conduits. Cold weather and 


cold rain suspend the action and multiplication of 


in question, having préviously experienced the 
favourable effects of ihe absence of caloric and 
the retrigerent operation of water to quiet his 
cerebrial parasytes, has sought in the river a re- 
een for his sufferings, not with a view to shor- 
ten his existence, but on the contrary to prolong 
it. 


sheep and lambs sirike treir foreheads against 


Affected by the same disease, I have seen 


trees or boards to obtaiv relief, and cause the, 
death of the insects by concussion. 

Ali living animals are averse to their dissolu- 
tion, and use every effori to avoid death. That 
sentiment, which is not the effect of education or 
prejudice,is inherent to ihe whole chain of beings, 
from the imperceptible animalcule to the elephant 
or mammoth ; and evinces that the intention of 
God, who has regulated the destiny of all crea- 
tures, is, that we should spin up the thread of 
ivat destiny with confidence, preserve our life as 
long as we can, and not dispose of » hot does not 
belong to ua,butto Jehovah. Man,of all creation, 
is the only being who rebels against those Jaws, 
and too olien makea it a virtue ie revolt against 
providence, and an act of weakness to display pa- 
tience, resignalion and true strength of — 
Greenbush, June 1, 1819. 





FOR THEY PLOUGH BOY. 





ihe following letter addressed by the celebra- 











ihus secure the precious deposit agains. fiture 
| casualty. A description of this instrament may 
ibe found in Sinclair’s Code of Agriculture, in 
Dickson’s Agriculure, and Nicholson’s Farmer's 


Guide. M. 


FOR THE PLOUGH BOY. 
REMARKS 
On a pretended Suicide committed by a Sheep. 
A writer, under the signatare of an Observer 


Galloway Courier, in Scotland, that he had seen 
a sheep, in seeming perfect health, separate him- 
self from his companions, advance towards the 


‘ 


t 
f 
t 











‘ . ‘ fs } 
of Actions, has published in the Dumfries and 


l ted naturalist, Mr. Rarrvesque, to the President 
\ of the Literary and Pitlosophical Society of New- 
York, is entitled to attention as well from its in- 
fenuity as novelty. 


Letter on Subterranean Gardening, addressed to 
De Witt Clinton, L. L. D. 
SIR, 

Horticulture has been less attended to, as yet, 
in the United States, than agriculture, and many 
lof the refinements of it are hardly known even 
hy the gardeners in the neigbourhood of our 
large cities ; while in the vicinity of large Buro- 
pean cities, the cultivation of vegetables is be- 
come an extensive and profitable art, by whicha 
| family can often obtain a sufficiency by the laboar 








those insects ; and it is probable that the sheep. 
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THE PLOUGH BOY. 











bestowed upon a single acre of ground. Without 
entering into the particularity of ine various re- 
finements of horticuliure graduaily iniroduced, 
such as hot-beds, belis, hot-inouses, funnels, com- 
post hills, irrigations, Dleaching, edge-rows, ar- 
bour-works, props, &c. i mean to iavite your 


re ee ergot 


| possibility of “reaching the degree of accuracy 
which [ should wish to ‘adopt, I beg leave to sug- 

rest the plan to those who may be. better qualiti- 
ed, py being owners of the soil and already prac- 
tical gardeners. It would probably gratify a 


| » 
| 





attention to one of the most curious and least | . 
known in this country, Wich is the subterranean | 
cultivation of vegetables in cellars : the object of 
this process being to procure and raise esculeni 
vegetables of a white colour, a more succul: ni 
texture, and a sweeter tasie. Itis well koown 
that by depriving plaots of the usual light, they 
become discoloured, of a pale green or even 
white colour, that tuey grow more tleshy, ailord- 
Ing a greater quantity of esculent substance, and 
producing a grener proportion of saccharine 
Matter. By “the practical application of tiese | 
* well known fucts, vegetavles wich are originally 
ef a miter, or sour, or strong taste, are made boy 
subterranean cultivation, much less so, or even | 
quite pleasant and sweet; while it bus been re- 
marked, that vegetables originally sweet, becuine 
rather insipid, owing to the increase of their 
aqueous juices, in which their saccbarine princi- 
ples are too much diluted 

Whence we perceive, that chickory, which has 
a peculiar bitter taste, becomes quite white and 
nearly sweet, under ground; while lettuce ac- 
quires an insipid taste. Therefore, the vegeta- 
bles which will improve by subterranean cuitiva- 
tion are besides chicory, cardvons, scorzonera, 
dandelions, artichokes, asparagus, fennels, sor- 
rels, rocket, cresses, &c. Whhiie lettuce, as well 
as cabbages, carrots, parsnips, spinage, beets, &c. 
do not improve, but merely bleach. The ope- 
ration of darkness produces on all those plants a 





cousiderable namber of persons to be acquainted 

dterwards with the results of these useful inqui- 
vies. f lope you may induce somebody to un- 
dertake it. 

I am, respectfully, 
Your humble and ob’dt. serv’t. 
C. S. RAFINESQUE. 
Cambden, near Philadelphia, 
April 25, 1819. 


REMARKS. 

We have inserted, more as a matter of curiosity 
thafl usefulness, the foregoing letter of the cele- 
brated Mr. Rarinesquer, tothe President of the 
Literary and Philosoptical Society of New-York. 
Bot we must not be understood as believing in the 
trata or utility of that philosophy which counter- 
acts the intentions of nature. Such plants as na- 
ture intended should prove nutritious food for 
man, she has clearly pointed out by the effects | 
upon the human frame. All plants, we suspect, 
are useful either for food or for medicine ; fer 
the most poisonous when properly compounded, 
or decomposed, are found salutary in certain dis- 
orders, either of man or beast. They were all 
intended to grow by the aid of light and heat, 
though some, we admit, thrive best in the shade 





peculiar sickly disposition, similar to that produc- 
ed on cattle and poultry, by over feeding and fat- 
tening in a dark place. The ingenuity of man 
has aviled himself of this analogy, to increase in 
both instances the bulk and quality of his food. 


— 





of a forest; others, like the mushroom, in the 
shade of a stable or barn, a heap of manure being 
their most natural parent soil. But in either of 


these cases there is a free circuiation of air, 





The management of cultivation in cellars, and | 
under ground, is very easy aad pretty, nearly 1 
similar to the common horticulture. A peculiar |} 
care is merely required in the proper time for 
transplantation. The seeds must be raised in 
the open air, as it has been proved that plants 
grown altogether wader ground, were small, slen- 
der, and weak. Chickory, and other sallads, 
must be transplanted in the fall, or when full j, 
grown ; artichokes, when the fruit is formed 7 

asparagus, when rendy to sprout: roots, when 
half grown, &c. 

The proceeds of subferranean gardening are 
wholesome, valuable, and worth the attention of | | 
the lovers of delicate or improved vegetables,— | 
J wish the attention of some of our experimented | 
and enterprising gardeners might be now and | 
then directed that way. Ifthe extent of a com- | 
mon country.cellar is found too narrow for all 
their purposes, | venture to propose that a part | 
of their garden be covered with ashed of rough | 
boards on all sides, under which similar results | 
may be expected. And it would be worth the at- 
tention of some enlightened farmer to institute a! 
series of experiments onthe relative cultivation, | 
bulk, size, weight and vaine of the same vegeta- 
bles, cultivated at the same time, under these dif- 
ferent circumstances. If T had the opportunity | 








though not so much of radiant heat. In short the 
bitter and sour plants, which Mr. Kafinesque 
would improve in taste by a subterranean culture, 
were intended by nature to be bitter and sour, 
and designed no farther as food for man, than as 
they might be used to procure an appetite, or 
aid digestion in weak stomachs, which are medi- 


cinal uses. The sweetness produced in bitter or 


sour plants, by depriving them of light, is un- | 


doubtedly a “sickly disposition,’’ as much so as 
the sourness or bitterness produced in sweet 
plants by the same cause ; and we should as soon 
think of taking an emetic or a-cathartic, when in 


| good health, as to eat of those subterranean plants, | 


which the retined and luxurious palates of Euro- 
peans have covetted, in expectation of receiving 
nutriment or health fromthe repast. Light, as 
well as heat and moisture, is, we presume, indis- 
pensable to the perfection of all vegetable sub- 
stances ; otherwise, in clearing our land for cul- 
tivation, it might be best in some cases to cut 
away only the under-brush, and leave the trees 
standing ! 





t; would have done it myself; but under the im- | 


_ 


which they are known by experience to produce | 


~ 11 


| Weare ple: ised, however, with the effort ot 
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Mr. Rafinesque to draw our attention to horti- 
culture—but let it be that which is carried on in 
broad day-light, under the sweet influence of the 
isun. The richest and most nutritive vegetables 
are those which grow in the hottest climates. — 
We have, therefore, no idea of descending into 
dark, cold and damp cellars, any more than into 
vaults or tombs, for vegetables to satisfy our hun- 
ger, or regale our appetites. These are refine- 
ments which may suit the meridian of Paris orLon- 
don, but of which we have no need in t!.is infant 
country ; where nature is sufficiently bountifal iw 
the open fields and gardens, if the hand of the 
cultivator be industriously employed. 








STRAIGHT &tOKWARD. 
The Plough Boy goes straight forward, and pur. 
sues a steady course. This is the way to do bu- 


siness. Now and then to be sare, he meets with 





a lurking stone, root or stamp, which brings him 





| up with a severe jerk, and disturbs, perhaps the 
composure of his elbow joints. But there is no 
business, 1a which there are not now and then 
hard jerks, full as hard as the Plough Boy has to 
contend with. The merchants and mechanics of 
our country know this by sad experience at pre- 
‘sent ; and we hope it may teach them, in future, 
to imitate the PLoucn Boy, by going straight for- 
ward in a narrow furrow or course, without 
turning aside for great gains, from dazzling enter- 
prizes. In short, there is no business in these 
| times, which affords more health, pleasure, or 
content, than the straight forward, prudennt, cal- 
culating course of the Plough Boy, with all its 
| hard jerks and heavy steps ; with all its digging, 
ditching and building of stone walls. 


| 











We have perused with satisfaction, a pamphlet, 
by Exvxanan Watson, Esq. containing a history 
ofthe rise and progress of the Berkshire Agti- 
cultural Society. We shall hereafter give some 
extracts, that will enable the reader to form an 
Mr. Watson, it appears, met, , 


for a long while, with the fate of all projectors,_ 


idea of the work. 


having to contend with prejudices deep-rooted, 
and pérhaps, with a small share of personal ma- 
lignity. But his efforts were finally successfal 
in establishing a society, which has since become 


the proliiic parent of others, and of much public 
good. pa 
TO CORRE ESPONDEN TS 

Younc Howarp suall have a place ; so shall 
A. so shall! @seRVER.- 

We. thank our //yde Park correspondent for his 
communication, valuable in itself, as well as in 
the “* neetful’’ which it covered... A few more 
such co’ dutions world not come amiss, as ti Dad 
would serve as spurs to the industry of H..H. Jr. 
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SELECLIONS, 


From the Ricumonp Enquirer. 
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MR. MADISON’s ADDRESS, 


Before the Albemarle (Vir.) Agricultural Society. 
[CONTINUED, | 

Theatmosphere is not a simple but acompound 
body. Iniis least compound state, it is under- 
stood to contain, besides what is called vital air, 
others noxious in themselves ; yet without a 
portion of which, the vital air becomes noxious. 
But the atmosphere in its natural state, and in its 
ordinary communication with the organized world, 
comprises various ingredients or modifications of 
ingredients, derived from the use made of it, by 
the existing variety of animals and plants. The 
exhalations of these, are continually charging the 
atmosphere with a heterogeneous variety and im- 
mense quantity of matter, which together must 
contribute to the character which fits it for its 
destined purpose of supporting the life and health 
of organized beings. Is it unreasonable to sup- 
pose, that if, instead of the actual composition 
and character of the animal and vegetable crea- 
tiun, to which the atmosphere is now accommo- 
dated, such a composition and character of that 
creation were substituted, as would result from 
a reduction of the whole to man and a few kinds 
of animals and plants, is the supposition unrea- 
sonable, that the change might essentially affect 
the aptitude of the atmosphere for the functions 
required of it; and that so great an innovation 
might be found, in this respect, not to accord 
withthe order and economy of nature ? 

The relation of the animal part and the vege- 
table part of the creation to each other, through 
the medium of the atmosphere, comes in aid of 
the reflection suggested by the general relation 
between the atmosphere and both. It seems to 
be now well understood, that the atmosphere, 
when respired by animals, becomes unfitted for 
their further use, and fitted for the absorption of 
vegetables ; and that when evolved by the latter, 
itis refitted for the respiration of the former : 
an interchange being thus kept up, by which this 
breath of life is received by each, in a whole- 
some state, in return for it in an unwholesome 
one. 

May it not be concluded from this admirable 
arrangement and beautiful feature in the economy 
of nature, that if the whole class of animals were 
extinguished, the use of the atmosphere by the 
vegetable class alone would exhaust it of its life- 
supporting power ; that, in like manner, if the 
whole class of vegetables were extinguised, the 
use of it by the animal class, alone, would de- 
prive it ofits fitness for their support? And if 
such would be the effect of an entire destruction 
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of either class, in relation to the other, the infe- | 


rence seems to press itself upon us, that so vast 
achange inthe proportion of each class to the 
other, and inthe species composing the respec- 
tive clisses, as that in question, might not be com- 
patible with the continnod existence and health 
of the remaining species of the two classes. 

The immensity of the atmosphere, compared 
with the mass of animals and vegetables, forms an 
apprent objection only to this view of the sub- 
ject. The comparison could at most suggest 
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smore than as many feet ; 








THE 
questions as to the period of time necessary to 
exhaust the atmosphere of its unrenewed capaci- 
ty to keep alive animal or vegetable nature, when 
deprived, e1ber, of the support of the other.— 
And this period contracts itself at once to the Im- 
agination, when it is recollected that the immen- 
sity of the atmosphere is the effect of its elastici- 
ty and rarefaction. We know from the barome- 
ter, that condensed to the specitic gravity of mer- 
cury, its rise above the surface of the earth 
woukd be but about thirty inches ; and from the 
well pump, that condensed to the specilic gravi- 
ty only of water, which is nearly the same with 
that of the human body, its rise would be little 
€ that is, a little more 
than five times the human stature. It 1s found 
that a single human person, employs in respiva- 
tion not less than sixteen or eighteen times his 
own weight of common air, in every twenty-four 
hours. In diflerent degrees, some greater, some 
less, the case is the same with most other ani- 
mals. Plants make a correspondent use of air 
for their purposes. 

Other views of the economy of nature coincide 
with the preceding. ‘There isa known tendency 
in all organized beings to multiply boyond tie de- 
gree necessary to keep up their actual numbers. 
It is a wise provision of nature :—1, to guard 
against the failure of the species: 2, to atiord, 
in the surplus, a food for animals, whether sub- 
sisting on vegetables, or_on other animals which 
subsist on vegetables. Nature bas been equally 
provident in guarding against an excessive multi- 
plication of any one species which might too far 
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encroach on others, by subjecting each, when j. 


unduly multiplying itself, to be arrested in its pro- 


gress by the effect of the multiplication :—1, in |: 
| the exercise of these peculiar powers, increase 


producing a deficiency of food ; and where that 
may not happen, 2,in producing a state of the 
atmosphere upfavourable to life and health. 
animals as well as plants sicken and die ina state 
too much crowded. 


i ewe 
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All 
i ture; and it would be a reasonable conclusion, 
[tis the case with our do- | 


mestic animals of every sort, where no scarcity | 


of food can be the cause. ‘l'o the same I-ws 
mankind are equally subject. 
consisting with the general plan of nature, arresis 
itself. According to the degree in wiitch the 
number thrown together exceeds the due pro- 
portion of space and air, disease and mortality 


ensue. 


In aspace somewhat enlarged, the eflect would 
have been slower, but not less certain. 
contined situations, from the dungeon to the 
crowded work-houses, and from these to the 


In all. 


An increase, not, 
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appropriated to the food of man ; were the spade 
substituted for the plough, and all animals con- 
suming the food of man, er food for which human 
food might be substituted, banished from exis- 
tence, so as to produce the maximum of popula- 
tion on the earth, there would be more than an 
hundred individuals for every one now upon it. 
In the actual population of many countries, it 
brings on occasional epidemics, to be traced to no 
other origin than the state of the atmosphere.— 
Increase the numbers ten or twenty fold, and can 
it be supposed, that they would at any ume find 
the breath of life in a condition to supportit : or 
if that supposition be advisable when limited to 
a single country, canit be admitted, when not 
only the coutiguous countries, but the whole 
earth, was equally crowded ? 

Must we then adopt the opiuion entertained by 
some philosophers, that no variation whatever in 


‘the numbers and proportions of the organized 


beings belonging to our globe, is permitted by the 
system of nature ; that the number of species and 
of individuals, in the animal and vegetable em- 





pires, since they attained a destined complement, 
'has been, and must always be, the same ; that 
ithe only change possible, is in local argumenta- 
| tions and diminuiions, which balance each other, 
cand thus mountain the established and unalterable 
‘order of things ? 

| ‘This would be the opposite extreme to that 
| which has been rejected. Man, though so simi- 
ilar in his physical constitution to many other ani- 
j mals, is essentially disttuguisbed from all other 
Organized beings, by the intellectual and moral 
powers with which he is endowed. He _ posses- 
ses a reason and a will, 6y which he can act on 
matter organized or unorganized. tle can, by 


‘his subsistence, by which his numbers mauv be 
increased beyond the spontaneous supplies of na- 


that making, as he does, in his capacity of an in- 
telligent and volontary agent, anintecral part of 
tie terrestrial syste:n, the other parts of the sys- 
tem are so framed as not to be altogether unsus- 
eeptiols of iis agency. and unphiable to its ef- 


fects, 


| #20, ° . ° 
i his reasonable conclision is confirmed by the 


» fact, that the capacity of man, derived from his 


It was the vitiated air alone which put’! 


out human life iv the crowded hole of Calcutta. 
|! 

! . . , . 

numbers, iftnet of the species, of plants and ani- 

{! }H . 

‘inals displaced by that increase. 


| 


reason and bis will, has effected an increase of 
paraucular plints and animals conducive to an in- 
crease of his own race, and a diminution of the 


Most, if not all, our domesticated animals, pro- 


compact population of overgrown cities, the at- bably exceed the numbers which, without the in- 

mosphere becomes, in corresponding degrees, | tervention of man, would be theirnatural amount ; 
pz ‘ hy: f i . ‘ ; P Sgr ‘ 

unfiited by reiterated use, for sastatning human } whilst the animals preying on, or interfering with 


life and health. 


Were the atmosphere breathed | them, are proportionally reduced in their num- 


in cities not diluted and di- placed by fresh supplies jj bers. 


from the surrounding country, the mortality woud /! 
Were the surrounding § They are increased heyond their natural amount; 


soon become general. 
country thickly peopled and not refreshed ia like 
manner, the decay of health, though a liter, 
would be a necessary consequence. And were 
the whole habitable earth covered with a dense 
population, wasteful maladies might be looked tor, 
that would thin the numbers into a healti:y pro- 
portion. 

Were the earth in every productive spot, and 
in every spot capable of being made productive, 
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i fere wtih them, 





The case is the same with cultivated plants. 


and banish or proportionally reduce such as inter- 


Nor canit be said that these changes, raade by 
human art and iodistry in some regions, are. ba- 
lanced by corresponding changes made by nature, 
in other regions. Take for examples, the arti- 
cles of wheat, rite, millet and maize, which are 
the chief food of civilized man : and which are 
now spread over such immense spaces. It is not 
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possible to regard them, as occupying no more 
- than their eriginal and fixed proportions of the 

earth ; and that @& other parts of it, they have 
disappe: wed in the same degree in which they 
are thus artificially extended. T hese grains be- 
long to the torrid and temperate zones only ; and 
so great a portion of these zones have been eXx- 
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Bue sabcletonte: according t ) the fair measure of l both | co- oper atine 
iis capacity—-lor, in what other portion of equal | the ¢ rop, it is necessary to consider how 
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extent will be found climates more friendly tothe 
health, or congenial to the feelings of its inhabi- 
tants? In what other, a soil yielding more food | 
with not more labor? And above all, where will 
be found institutions equally securing the blessings 
of personal independence, and of social enjoy- 
ments? The enviable condition of the people of 
the United States is often too much ascribed to 
the physical advantages of their soil and climate, 
aud to their uncrowded situation. Mach is cer- 





: plored, that it is certain, they could not have been 
: displaced from other parts of the globe, in the 
_~. degree in which they abound where they are now 
cultivated, and where it is certain they owe their 
: abundance to cultivation. There must conse- 
, quently be an absolute increase of them produced 


@ by the agency of man. 
Take more particularly for an example, the | 
© article of rice, which constitutes so large  por- 
tion of human food. The latitudes to which its | 
+) growth is limited by the nature of the plant, are | 
for the most part so well known, that 1t may be | 
© assumed for an unquestionable fact, that this grain 
cannot always have prevailed any where, in the 
* extent in which it is now cultivated, And it is 
6 mcqually certain, that the vegetable productions 








talaly due to these causes—but a just estimate of 
the happiness of our country, will never over- 
look what belongs to the fertile activity of a free 
people, and the benign influence of a responsible 
government. 

In proportion as we relax the hypothesis which 
makes the aggregate number of mankind unsus- 
ceptible of change, and believe that the resour- 
ces of our country may not only contribute to the 
greater happiness of a given number, but to the 
augmentation of the number enjoying a greater 





—* belonging to the same climates, which must have 
been displaced by its cultivation, have not receiy- 
ie an equivalent introduction and extension else- 


4 It is remarkable that the vegetable produc- 
ions, most extensively used as butt: in food, are 

- butdittle if at all found in their indigenous state : 

: ‘ai hether that state be the same as their present 
{ one, ora state from which they were improvea- | 
le into their present state. They seem indeed | 
ot likely to flourish extensively in situatioas not | 
repared by the hand of man. The potato, so: 
ecently brought into use, and now spreading it- | 
elf over so great a sorlece: can barely be traced | 
‘Rte a native state in the mountains of Chili ; nor |e 
tan it be believed that previous to its adoption | 

: Yby man. it ever existed in the extent to which | 
© Seultivation is now carrying it. 
Ei These views of the subject seem to authorise | 
hay + the conclusion, that alihough there is a propor- ! 
tion between the animal and vegetable classes of! 
Ke beings on our globe, and between the species in | 
ew h class, with respect to which nature does not | 
ermit such achange as would result from a de- | 




















struction of the animals and vegetables not used 
Viatey man; anda multiplication of the human race, 
Wand of the several species of animals and vegeta- | 
les used by it, sufficient to All up the void 5 yet 


} 
' 
} 
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<9 thatthere is a decree of change whtsh the pecu- 
© iar faculies of man enable him to make, and by | 
Makive which his fund of subsistence, and his | 


fumbers may be auginented; there being at the || v 
nine lime, whenever his numbers, and the change, 


xceed the admitted degree, a tendeacy in that | 


hed system and symmetry of natire required | 
fe number of human beings on the ¢clobe to be! 
) *Mabways the same ; that the only change permitted | 
: Oe relation to them, was in their distribution over! 

, still as the blessing of existence to that num- | 
ber would materially depend on the parts of the | 
Hobe on which they may be thrown; en the de-| 
rree in which their situation may be convenient | 
pr crowded 3 and on the natere of their political 
7 8and social institutions, mot wonlkd he 
anting to obtain for our portion of the eart! its 

allest share, by improving the resources of ha-| 


aid 
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not 


ives 


| 
where. 
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‘ly, for the first time, notwithstanding several me- | 


| by 
{ 
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keess to correct self i 
Could it, however, be supposed that the estab- || 


happiness, the motives become stronger for the 
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Sess with Tabor in producing 
far bibor 
|can be profitably exe ried on them ; Whether i 
lought not to be a ppled towards making them fer- 
tile, rather than in further impoverishing them, 
or whether it mizht not be more profitably ap- 
plied to mechanical occupations, or to domestic 
inanufactures ? 

In the old countries of Europe », where labor is 
cheap and land dear, the object is to augment la- 
bor, and contract the space oa which it is employ- 
ed. In the new settlements taking plaice in this 
country, the original practice here may be ration- 
ally pursued. In the old settlements, the reason 
for the practice in Europe is becoming daily less 
inapplicable ; and we ought to yield to the change 
of circumstances, by forbearing to waste our la- 
bor on land which, besides not paying for it, is 
still more impoverished, and rendered more dif- 
ficult to be made rich. The crop which is of 
least amount, gives the blow most mortal to the 
soil. It has not been a very rare thing to see 
land under the plough, not producing enough to 
feed the ploughman and his horse ; and it is in 


such cases that the death blow is given. The 














‘improvement and extension of them. 

But, whilst all are sensible that agriculture is |} 
the basis of population and prosperity, i cannot 
be denicd that the study and practice of its true 
principles have hitherto been too generally ne- 
vlected in the United States; and that this state 





goose is killed, without even obtaining the covet- 
ed egg. 

There cannot be a more rational principl 
the code of aygricalture,than that every farm which 
is in good heart should be kept so; that every 











\has at leastits fullshare of the blame. Now on- | 


|ritorious examples of earlier data, a general at- 


one not in good heart should be made so ; and 
that what is right as to the farm, generally, is so 
as to every part of every farm. Any system 
therefore, or want of system, which tends to make 





tention seems to be awakened to the necessity of | 
a reform. Patriotic societies, the best agents for | 
eflecting it, are pursuing the obj«ct with the ani- | 
mation and intelligence. which characterize the i 
efforts of a self-governed people, whatever be | 
the objects to which they may be directed. \ 

Among these promising institutions, | cannot | 


| glance at all the names of those composing that of | 


Albemarle, without being assured, that its full 


v. . . . . { 
| quota of information will be furnished to the ge- 


I regret only, that my own coinpe- 
tency bears so little proportion to my wishes to 
co-operate with them. That I may not be! 
thought, howe ver, deficient in good will, as well! 

as in other requisites, [ shall venture on the task, | 
a task the least difficult, of pointing out some of 
the most prevalent errors in our husbandry, and | 

which appear to be among those which may merit | 

the attention of the society, and the instructive 

examples of its members. 

I. The error first to be noticed is that of culti- | 
vating land, either naturally poor or impoverished , 
altivation. This error, like many others, is | 
the effect of hi ibit, continued after the reason for | 
it has failed. Whilst there was an abundance of | 
fresh and fertile soil, it was the interest of the cul- 
tivater to spread his labor over as great a surface | 
as he could. Land being cheap and labor dear, | 
ant the land co-operating powerfully with the la- 
bor, it was profitable to draw as much as possible 
fromthe land. Labor is now comparatively cheap- 
er and bind dearer. Where labor has risen in price 
foucfold, land has risen tenfold. It might be pro- 
fiiable, therefore, now tocontract the surfice over | 
rwhich labor is spread, even if the soil retained 
its freshness and fertility. But this is not the 
case. “Much of the fertile soil is exhausted, and 
untfertile soils are brought into cultivation ; and | 


neral stock. 











a rich farin poor, or does not tend to make a poor 
farm rich, cannot be good for the owner ; what- 
ever it may be for the tenant or superintendant, 
who has transient interest onlyinit. The profit, 
where there is any, will not ‘balance the loss of 
intrinsic value sustained by the land. 

[ro BE conTiNnueD. } 
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Rensselaer Agricultural Society. 


At a meeting of a main of respectable freemen 
of the county of Kensselaer, convened at the 
court-house, in the city of Troy, in pursuance 
of a public notice, on Thursday the third day 
of June, 1819, for the purpose of organizihg 
an Avricultural Society for the said county— 
Geonce Treerrs, Esquire, was chosen chair- 
man, and Herman Kyickersacker, Esquire, 
Secretary. 

The object of the meeting having been stated— 
On motion, the following committee were appoint- 
ed to draft a constitution for the society, to wit : 

John P. Cushman, George R. Davis, Caleb 
Carr, Thomas Clowes & Henry Hoyle, Esq’rs. 

The committee having retired a short time,re- 
turned and reported the following constitution, 
which was read and unanimously adopted, to wit : 
With a view of improving the Agriculture and 

Manufactures ofthe county of Rensselaer-—We, 

the subscribers, do hereby associate ourselves 

as a society, under the name and style of the 

«© ReENSsELAER Acricutturat Sociery”—Do 

adopt the following 

CONSTITUTION, 

The society shall be composed of ordinary and 

honorary members. 

1. Every member shall pay not less than one 
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dollar annually to the treasurer ; which, tozether {| Troy—Thomas Clowes, John Paine, and |{ before it was burnt down in february last, a new one iserecting 
| OW a More extensive plan. The circle of studies is also to he 





with extra subscriptions as hereunto annexed and George M. Selden. fe pg enlarged in the new Academy. A theological professorship jg 
the sum received from the state, shall constitute Greenyush—John Brees, William Aikin, and || to be introduced. The professor eWet, is the Rev. Alexander 
° . . . . +. Jorn 4 * cn, : ey 
a fund to be disbursed in premiums and contin- Andrew Finch. | tere thers aay qovmentia aseens forthestation. The 
. ~ . ‘ . ’ . , rec at re ry situation Oo Ws Academy > tz ee 
cent charges, in pursuance of rules and regula- Schodack-—David Canfield, Cornelius I. Scher- |; : 4, the talents of 


4 : P ’ 2 | its professors, and the means of improvement it possesses, af 
tions to be hereafter prescribed. merborn, and Henry Vandenburgib. ford flattering prospects of its future character and public: 


2d. The officers shail consist of a president, Brunsxick—Samuel 1. M’Chestney, Adam | ulSe- ' 
three vice-presidents, a treasurer, a recording Yates, and Daniel Simmons. te ay hurricane was experienced at Madras, on the 24th 
3 par! 7 ine of October last. The Queen Charlotte, British Indiaman, wa; 
Sandluke—William D. Butts, Uriah M. Grego- |} totally lost, with all on board. eras 


secretary, a corresponding secretary, anda board 
ry, and Philip Strunk. The plague was raging with redoubled fury, in Barbary, jn 
. c a? 


of managers, consisting of twenty-four members, 

together with the officers of the society, one at Nassau—Charles Mason, Chester Griswold, a rn tion of duels i 

least of whom shall be taken from each of the || and William C. Elmore. han age ion of duels is a subject agitated at present in 
towns in the county of Rensselaer. ‘They shall Grafton—Ziba Hewitt, John Babcock, and Wil- The health of the King of England had changed for the worse. 


fix the amount of all premiums, admit ordinary || liam Potter. ee ny 8 mabe eB 
: ” . . ° ° . erome Bonaparte ts to resive at ° 
and honorary members, regulate the annual cat- Resolved, That this meeting adjourn, to meet} mecical convention for the rnidiile teases, bad mit at Phil 
~ > « . M e pd > t . ‘i 4 . e : 7 y € — - . u a- 
tle she Ww and fair, and appoint the necessary com again on W ednesday, the 14th day of July next, ) delphia for the purpose of forming a national Pharmacopwia 
° e . . al . * 7ar 4 ) mes ) ev a) >} ® ° 
mittees, &c. perform all acts which they may |j at the house of John Barney, ia the city of Troy, | wo, outlines of '&. Pnaunacepera and an outline of a code 
deem useful: and ak ll ee ; 3 ‘clock j ia alas of th; : ion J? || of medical ethics, were reported ; the latter was referred to 
¢ : anc make a necessary bye laws || at two o-ciock 1n the afternoon of that c ay. select cominittice, winle the reading and comparing the two pro- 
for the regulation of the said society, and for Resolved, That the president and seeretary of |; spets wae aatents upon. Thomas Parke, M. D. is President, 
« the promoticn of the objects of this association. |) this society call on the Hon. Stephen Van Keusse- i a Abiichell, M.D: Vice Feasidhutef the: Cosyen. 


Said board sha rh ge . ' bay tw, . * . 
i hall meet at such times as shall be || /aer, and present him with tie constitofion of | The legislature of Connecticut has adopted a new system of 
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established by the said bye laws, <A majority, this society, and desire him to become a member, |, taxation, the details of which are not yet made piiblic. 
when duly convened, shall constitute a quorum, Resolved, That the proceedings of this meeting i From the speech of his excellency governor Prooks, to the : 
for the transaction of business. be published in the several papers of this county. lj legislature of Masenchusstts, we pimet the increasing pros. | 
peags tiger wary eceaamantatte hall b : ip Peto eight sy ape ae 7° jl perity of the public mstitutions o that state. There is, how. ~ 
7G. ‘ a ni y persons sha ave sub- GEORGE TIBBITS, Chairman. i} ever, still room for improvements. The governor recommends ; 
scribed this constitution, and paid the annual -fee Herman KnicKERBACKER, Secretary. more attention to the interests of learning, and especially as to ' 
ef one dollar, it shall be effectual and binding, | so 4 ae He laments the inefficacy of sanguinary 
é . Fn ae neon " — . de urush ! in preve rcr : s : : 
and the subscribers may forthwith proceed to A LBANY: opiniod, sieuy ted tathas eotaeae of Madea and ton ~ 
the election of their officers, whe are ta remaiu “al ° | trying in this state, aided by the force of education, and ion 
in office till the election be held the last Monday SAUURDAY, JUNE 12. 1819 5 Ae Sages Seeee: SOR: ere Sate ! 
of September next ; on which day the election of ’ he, . Prose en gree ae meee a ~ Ag arsenal, at Pittsburgh, on 
. ‘ pull. cnae y i 2M 
officers shall hereafter annually take place by WEEKLY SUMMARY atorv, anda dation a witdumel wa ee 
ballot, ond eich meiber shall heave 4 vote ‘ot a 4 be A ° t were extinguished by great exertion on the part of the ehisens 
auch election. B. Irvine, Esq. U. S. agent to Venezuela, aud formerly edi- | and military, by which the neighbouring buildings were saved 
Tren lune Sd. 1819 - of the N. ¥Y. Columbian, has arrived at Philadelphia, from i In Egypt, a grand canal is making from the river Nil a 
Y, vue od, + is Mission. Alexandria, upon whic . 5 ie to 
she : . . : ich 40,000 n > , 
More than a sufficient number having immedi- Governor Brooks is re-elected in Mass. by a majority of |}; An panos Society is pees a : 
ately subscribed the said constitution and paid the 5,865, and lieut. governor Phillips, by a majority of 5,907 votes. j Charlies Thompson is chosen president, Ledlie Dunie a 
annual sum required, to entitle id socie Early in last month, two waggons loaded with about 140,000 |) "Ys James De Mot, treasurer; and Allen Bo : of 
to the electi ’ ; : € said society |! aoiiarsin specie, from the vaults of the Branch Bank of the U '| vert, Joseph Hunt, Robert S. R Ww * nt we oo. 
° a4 “ . ‘oe As ss dollars in specie, e caults of the Branch bank of the U, | BT, JOSCD unt, hopert S. hose, . Mynderse, / ig 
ection of its officers the said meeting || S. at Chillicothe. started from that place for Philadeiphia. It Weiles and Jonathan Melvin, vied-prackinnte, ato 
proceeded to the election, when it was found that || has since arrived at the latter place. | TheBoston Mechanic Association have offered to th 
«: ‘ ef oe , 3 m - . al f “hi } O ec ? 
the follow ing officers were unanimously elected, : From London, Apri! 10, we are told, that numerous emigra- | apprentices in New-} ork,premiums for the three heatteesibee shen 
to wit: tions were then taking place from Yorkshire, ciiefly for these || inay make previous to the 4th day of July next. ’ 
Geor “las > ae states. Buta considerable uumber had gone to South Ameri- {|| In Georgia the poll tax : a — 
i I ree Tibbits, Esq. President. e ca The same article states that about eleven thousand per- | times as great as jan othe a ee teres ao 18 i 
4 I. Knickerbacker, Esq. 1st Vice-President. sons emigrated (com Belfast, Ireland, to this country, last year. || aeit I 1 blis! , Ww 
' Simon Newcomb, Esq. 2d Vi : : set a Hs A society has been established at Worcester, (M fe , 
; ny , Esq. 2c Vice-President. A body of fing and beautiful granile has lately been discov- || detection of the plunderers y Lanes} Sar the 
. : ° in Kennehec ‘ Oe cee ice einiie me ee plunderers of gardens, fields and orch 
— C. Genet, Esq. 22 Vice. Puusidonl. yaa! ot os oe, K. Prisha a ele country, on | is to prosecute or settle with every offender, and hat sel - 
hilip Heartt E T v a nes -e, riches are to be found, sufferers. ; 
‘ < » Peaq. Lreasurer. Th . $ ‘ ’ . ‘ = 7 ; 
| : : he present population of the city of Washington is stated Ihe feesof the two inspectors of pot and pea i 
oS Davis, Esq. Corresponding Secretary. || at 11,298. ¢ da, are estimated at 13,800 dollars pr. ana, bo pais isoed 
a > “ad ’ ‘ . * . . 4 ’ 
j Henry oyle, Esq. Recording Secretary. Capt. Biddle, of the U. S. ship Ontario, has returned from The late legislature of Bermuda was continued for its full 
ae On > ip gn That the further elec- “Lignano desis to cormeqneees meseteliat, has justified orb of vege te dace slews the harmony which subsisted 
tion of offi > uct in relation to a dispute which he had with Jord i] CUlNS gov. Vockburne’s ac ministration. 
rs icers os postponed. : Cochrane, commander of the Chili squadron, at Valparaiso, Sen: Seki bas been dangerously ill, but is sai j 
. n motion— esolved, That a committee be ap- |; on the subject of firing salutes. of May 10, to be on the rec ous ne | 
j . 2 e a = ci E =~ ay it i >C ry. 
: pointed in each town, whose duty it shall be to We learn from Baltimore, that their banks had sustained the || . Phe ex-king of Holland, Louis Bonaparte, is living at Rome 
obtain subscribers to the constitution this day cme of the late failures, and were rising again in public confi- i ee Or eee olean = is wholly engaged in the educa- 
"s ae lence. | tion of his son. is sister, the princess Borghe 
pre on a“ wo Racor age were unanimously Major Stith, our new consul for Tunis, has sailed for Havre || hand, «ves in great splendour oo 
ne os committee in the several towns for |! de Grace. . _ The Bank of England has a capital of 14,608 509 pounds ster 
. . 2 ’ * 7 iw. Or g64,026,665 Ti ilding , = . a 
St P 1 P . MeGvegor’s triumph at Porto Bello, was of short duration.— ang, oF a6 “ eee "1 bh building covers au extent of several 
ephentown—Caleb Carr, John Rose, and He was dhiven out again, by the Royalists, the latter end of j sente al wn ys 1,100clerks; about 50 more than are at pre- 
; Henry Platt. See ee a eaeere ascaph, beste G0 men killed. ond 401 ata oyed by our governinent in the public offices at Wash- 
; 3 ¥: IF rounded, rout the same time that he was thus driven out of rh ax? : 
' | Berlin—Burton Hammond, Daniel Hull, and Porto Beilo, an expedition, under col. Eyre, started rg t rhe populat. “~ of London, in 1811, was 1,039,000 souls, and 
A Samuel Varey. lin, Ireland, to join him. bona: a ba strangers are constantly in that metropnlis, 
" aw s : : | making the who enumber one anda quarter millions of « 
i __faersburgh—Aaron Worthington, AbnerStone, | ai ofanorand ont. ll are hy Me foes Yates | a Lando par eta cand eevee slate af ss, 
‘ ; y d terminer, heid there by Mr. Justic « é i ; > aan + 
i ; Beck. tues : not a single indictment was found. Kei thimastiisnn, Manne pctdetees pha See wew souls. Ape 
i ‘ ee 4 q Mo, 0 nm’ arpenter, Junior, David How- The dead bodies of eight men, in seamen’s clothes, were. a The followi 
iF i ard, an -Moses Warren. few cays since, discovered on the shore of the Chesapeake. near f , “a “Poe gentlemen = elected Directors 
A * ‘: 7 comme chy a ee ‘ Y 5 36 \ q ° 
17 ; Pittstown—Gilbert Eddy,. John. Van Namee, hahaa Pena ages wrecked and drowned, or destroyed “ ~ New York State Bank, for the ensuing year, 
, and Abraham L. Velie. Oathe 17th ult. thea f St: Marv’s, € Th a Tayler, Wim. James, Elisha Jenkins 
: . . . the town of St. Marvy’s,G ; 7 " : < ’ a 
Schaghticoke—Josiah Masters, Bethel Mather, ened with destruction by a fire in the beer. ws per en eg 7" entry hones Pownsend, John D. P. 
and Myndert Groesbeck. great exertion on the part of the inhabitants. ee oe ouw, Francis Bloodgood, Joha Woodworth, An- 
° . ' ‘a . . . ° t ¢ 7 M4 4 
_ Lansingburgh—Smith Germond, Jacab C. Lan- ‘ Ley were extensive failures in Manchester, England, in — Lam, James Thorne, Nathaniel Davis, 
sing, and Joho G. Vanderheyden. f vhere ti and James Clark. The hon. Jonny Tayze 
7 : 1 Where the Academy of Salem, in Washington county, stood, | unanimously re-elected President. _ are 
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Domestic Industry.—A writer in the Washing- 
Gazette, on this subject, remarks as fol- 














ows (= 

We have fine climates, good soils, a cheap gov- 
ernment. industrious habits, and more territorial 
/ wealth than the same number of people on any 


3 Father section of the globe, and yet we are em- 


barrassed; exhibiting daily more coercion for 
paymevis and petty lawsuits than any 16,000,000 
> people on earth. 

In Philadelphia, alone, 20,000 persons are 
eeging the manufacttrers for work. The price 
id there by the commissary-general, for ma- 
nga pair of pantaloons, or a shirt, for a soldier, 
12 1-2cents. ‘Thus a woman, toearn $1 50 a 
@eck, must make two shirts, or two pair of pan- 
bloons. each day. In New-York, the same 
ing exists. I have seen 600 women at day 
, ht before a counting-house, in Greenwich- 
, soliciting work of a manufacturer. It is 
ane the same all over the country, from Phila- 
@elphia eastward, and yet we are told by our in- 
fatuated southern planters, that no part of this na- 





Mion is in a state for manufacturing, though Con- 


hecticut alone presents nearly as dense a popula- 
tion as England, and are more ingenious, frugal 


_a@fid industrious than any people in Europe. 





and Inquest of New-Castle county, state of 
Delaware. 


*T he grand jury of New-Castle county beg leave 
y represent—that they are deeply impressed 

with the distressed and calamitous situatio.. of the 

@gricultural, commercial, and manufacturing in- 

terests of the state ; ; that, i in their opinion, these 
yils have arisen from— 

94. A failure of crops. 

©@. An unfavorable balance of trade, the result 
‘excessive importations of foreign goods, ex- 


/ @eeding, to an immense amount, the value of our 
~% 


orts. 
8. Thus draining the state of its specie and cir- 


dios medium. 


a ‘4. Depressing the value of real estate ; and 


5. Increasirs poverty and distress. 
“he only practicable remedies for these evils, 
he opinion of the grand jury, are— 


. A regular and strict economy in the ex-! 


nses of the people. 
. A retrenchment in the use of imported 
s and foreign luxuries. 


. A steady attention to the improvement of: 


i asricultural products. 
4. Andthe encouragement of amarket at home, 


a f 


Oe 


oO a serious consideration of this important | 


 SObject, the grand jury would most earnestly in- 
> Wit@ the attention of the citizens, more especial- 
“GF this county. 


‘og 4 Unanimously agreed to, and ordered to be, 


inted. 
ARCH’D. ALEXANDER, Foreman. 
ttest, S S. H. Brac K, C.J. 


. B. The failure of crops, stated in the pre-! 
Bing document, has not prevailed in other parte | 


Pthe United States—but the distress is equally 
elsewhere. 


fostering and protecting domestic manutac- | 





| 
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Batavia, May 29. } 


Tue Canat.—Gentlemen of this town, Le 
Roy and Caledonia, are now engaged in taking 
a survey and level of a seciion of the proposed 
southern route of the Canal. 

A spirit of enterprise on this important sub- 
ject exists, that does credit to the country, as 
well as to the individuals engaged ; and evinces 
a determination to pursue the business with that 
degree of intelligence that willlead to a discove- 
ry of the impediments, on this new route, and 
the means of surmounting them, so far as it can 
be ascertained from the limited time contempla- 
ted to devote te it. This zeal, thus exhibited by 
some of our active citizens, will have a three 
fold influence :—it will cause an earlier com- 
mencement of the great work in this section, a 
more rapid completion of it when commenced, 
and tend to the eventual selection of the best 
possible route. Either of the three combining 
important considerations. 

When it is known that potash, an article or 
commodity that has been almost the only resource 
of cash for some time past, to the citizens of this 
quarter, has lost for the present, and perhaps 
forever, a ready *market, in consequence of the 
discovery in Europe, as is stated, of a chemical 
substance that supersedes tie necessity of its use, 
we shali sce ihe urgency of attending to the im- 
mediate cultivation of other products, and of the 
means of conveyance to market. A moment’s 
reflection will convince any one that the com- 
mencement and completion of the Canal is the 
only thing that can save this section from the 
most severe pressure, and perhaps from a state 
of almost general bankruptcy. Let us take hold 
of the subject then with steadiness, and perseve- 
rance, and give all the aid in our power, to the 
patrons and promoters of this great and invaluable | 
undertaking, and we shall do justice, and con- 
serve our own and the public interest. 





Bartimore, June 1. 


John B. Scott, 


|| Alex. H. Stevens, 





** Yesterday morning the mayor of our city de- 
posited ia shaft of the Baitle Monument the book 
containing the names of the subscribers, who! 
voluntarily contributed to the erection of this 
beautiful specimen of the taste and talents of Mr. 
Godefroy. We are pleased to observe that this 
work is rapidly progressing and probably will be 
nearly finished during the present season. The 
basso relievo figures, representiny the death of 
General Ross, on the south side of the shaft, and 
the representation of the bembardment of Fort 
M’Henry on the north side, merit the particular | 
attention of our fellow-citizens. They are fine- 
ly executed by Mr. Cappelano, from admirable 
designs, furnished by Mr. Gedefroy, whose abili- 
tv and taste, have on this occasion been exerted 
with his usual success. We flatter ourselves 
that, when finished, the Battle Monument 
will be one of the most chaste and beautiful pieces 
| of architecture in this country.” 





From the Rutland (Vt.) Herald. 
SURPRISING ACCIDENT. 

Messrs. Fay §& Burt—Having seen a piece in 
your paper concerning a wonderful bridge in the 
wostern district, over the Genesee river, it put 
me in mind of a surprising accident which hap- 








15 


pene dat that plac ice snot tone since toa pe rson who 


| was employed in building said bridge. 


A person in attempting to drive a wooden pin 
with a sledge unfortunately fell 30 feet, then 
struck upon a point ef ground which projected 
over the river—from thence he took a diiferent 
direction and fell 47 feet and struck on some 
timbers, but they not having the effect to stop 
him, continued his course 83 feet further, when 
he struck his head and upper part of his body in 
the water and his feet upon the land ; but not re- 
ceiving any injury excepting the dislocation of his 
left shoulder, as soon as he struck, he sprang up 
and exclaimed, / am not dead yet! 





New-York, May 27. 


At a meeting of the members of the New-York 
Institution, for the instruction of the Deaf and 
Dumb, held at the Asylum, No. 41, Warren-st. 
on the 22d inst. the following persons were elect- 
ed officers and directors of the institution, for the 
ensuing year, viz : 

Dr. Samuel L. Mitchill, President. 

Rev. John B. Romeyne, 1st Vice-President. 

Hon. C. D. Colden, 2d Vice-President. 

John Slidell, Treasurer. 

Samuel Akerly, Secretary. 


DIRECTORS. 

John Stanford, 
Henry T. Felters, 
Silvanus Miller, 
Alexander M’Leod, 
Valentine Mott, 
Garrit Heyer, 
James Milnor, 
Richard Hatfield, 
Thomas Franklin, 
Philip Milledoler. 


De Witt Clinton, 
James L. Bell, 
Peter Sharpe, 
Stephen Allen, 
Jonas Mapes, 
Daniel E. Tylee, 
James Palmer, 


Wia. L. Rose, 





CIRCUIT COURTS. 
In Supreme Court, May 12, 1819. 
Ordered, That circuit courts be held in the 


following counties, at the times hereinafter men- 


tioned: 


Dutchess, Monday 23d of August next. 
Ulster, Monday 30th of August next. 
Sullivan, Thursday 9th of September next. 
Orange, Monday 13th of September next. 
Greene, Wednesday ’Sth of August next. 
Columbia, Monday 30th of August next. 
Schoharie, Tuesday, 31st August next. 
Montgomery, Tuesday 7th of Sept. next. 
Schenectady, Thursday 19th of Aug. next. | 
Oneida, Monday 27th of September next, 7 
the brick building, called the academy, in the vi- 
lage of Utica. 


By the Court, 
JAMES FAIRLIE, Clerk. 


OBITUARY. 


DIED]—In Georgia, May 17th, WILLIAM HAWKINS, late 
governor of North-Carolina, aged 42.—At Montpelier, France, 
Mr. ALBERT BACKUS, aged 22, second son of the late Presi- 
dent Backus, of Hamilton College, Oneida, V. ¥.—At Roek- 
ingham, N. H. on the 16th ult, the Rev. SAMUEL WHITING, 
aged 70 years. 
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FROM THE COMMERCIAL ADVERTISER. 


TO MAY. 


e Ff Pf io 
Stanzas written in a Garden, during a visilto New 


Haven, May 5, 1819. 


HIATL lovely Nymph! with ruby lip, 

And playful mein—and laughing eye: 
All nature greets thy downy step, 

That comes to check the wretched’s sigh. 
Thy Zephyr-form that bends to give 

The blushing rose its annual hiss, 
Coustrains the throb of joy to live 

In hearts that dream no more of bliss. 


Thy breath perfumes the glitt’ring grove, 
Where Night has been to weep unseen; 

The lark pours forth her song of love, 
And woos her partner o'er the green— 

Wak’d by thy touch, fon loaded bough 
Exulting lifts its blossom’d pride ; 

While this sweet bud that peeps below, 
May haply bioom—when that has died. 
‘ 


Ab no !—this heart can better tell, 
How sadly all thy flow’rets perish — 
The fairest too, that scent the vale, 
That Love and Hope had join’d to cherish— 
And when thy day of sweets is done, 
This truth the soul will oft discover— 
That “ soon the May of life is gone; 
And soon the spring of youth is over!” 


Since last I loiter’d in thy bow’r, 

Where all thy gayest verdure flourish’d ; 
Stern death has grasp’d as fair a flow’r, 

As genius’ kindest dews had nourish’d. 
Its feeble form no grief could save, 

Nor can thy balmy breeze restore it— 
Ah seek the child of fancy’s grave, 

And strew thy choicest garland o’er it !-— 


When winter strips thy green retreat, 
And thou art fled to softer climes; 
Still oft’ [haunt the once-lov’d seat, 
To muse on former, happier times, 
And seem to hear some gentle moan, 
Of spirit whisp’ring in the blast; 
That tells me all my joys are fiown, 
And all my days of peace are past. 


Oh could I bid the scenes return, 

That once in childhood dawn’d around me; 
Ere sorrow taught this heart to mourn, 

When in her dark recess she found me. 
Then might my buyning lips again 

Taste the pure cup of guileless pleasure; 
That grief so oft’ has turn’d to pain, 

With drops of gall to swell its measure! 


But all are gone—so lov’d, so dear— 

I never thought their smiles so fleeting ; 
Till (bright as infant’s earliest tear) 

They fled whilst high my hopes were beating. 
Vet why lament their viewless flight ? 

Since life’s but morning’s gliding vapour; 
Fiiendship, and truth, and warm delight, 

But flashes from the gleaming taper. 


And e’en the rose on beauty’s grave, 
Fades exe its fragrance wanders hither-— 
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As near the Tinto’s* golden wave, 

Each luckless plant is doom’d to wither. 
But though fair Nymph! thy flow’ring reign, 
My bosom ne’er may charm again— 

On the sweet shore that gave thee birth, 

Love’s dearest ties no stroke can sever; 
Where, safe from all tie storms of earth, 

Thy budding arbours bloom torever ! 


MONTGARNIER. 


* A river in Spain—so called from the yellowish colour, and 
mysterious quality of its waters. 
See qeenee eee 


— WT ERAS 
APOPHTiiEGMS. 
BY BACON. 

Queen Elizabeth being to resolve upon a great 
officer, and being by some that canvassed for | 
others, put in some doubts of that person, whom | 
she meant to advance, called for Mir. Bacon ; and | 
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j to pay all taxes, interest and charges now due, or that may 


grow and may be due thereon at the time of sale - 

The couditions of sale will be, that the purchasers within 
forty-eight hoursafter the sale, pay the purchase moneys and 
receive certificates of their purchases; and that after the expi- 
ration of two years froin the date of their certificates, they re- 
ceive conveyances for the lands purchased by them respective- 
ly, unless the owners, or those claiming to be such, of the lands 
so purchased, shall, previous to tie expiration of the said twe 
years, pay to the comptroller, for the use of the said purchasers, 
their heirs and assigns, the amount of the purchase moneys, 
with interest, at the rate of twenty per centum per annum.— 
Phe lands sold to be subject to all claims of the state thereon. 
Aud in case any land to be purchased at the said sale and that 
may be conveyed in pursuance thereof, shall at the time of 
conveyance be in the actual possession and occupancy of any 
person or persons, the title of the purchaser shall then and in 
that case be subject to the stipulations and provisions of the 
fifth section of the act, entitled * an act to repeal in part the 
act, entitled “an act providing more efiectually to ascertain 
anc determine the true value of real estates within this state, 
and for other purposes”? and further to amend the act for the 
assessment and collection of taxes” pa-sed April 13, 1819. 
ARCH’D. MINTYRE, Comptroller. 
Albany, May 27th, 1819 





told him she was like one with a lanthorn seeking | 
aman, and seeming unsatisiied in the choice she | 
had ofa man for that place. Mr. Bacon answer- 
ed her, that he had heard that in old time, there | 
was usually painted on the church walls the day 
of doom, and God sitting in judgement, and saint | 
Michael by him with a pair of balances ; and the | 
soul and the good deeds in one balance ; and tie 
faulis, and the evil deeds in ti.e other ; and the 
soul’s balance went up far tuo high. ithen was 
our lady painted with great pair of beads, who 
cast them into the light balance, and brought down 
the scale, so he said—place and authority, which 
were in her majesty’s hands to give, were like 
our lady’s beads, which though men, through any 
imperfections, were too light before, yet when 
they were cast in, made weight competent. 
Queen Elizabeth was dilatory enough in suits, 
of her own nature ; and the lord treasurer Bur- 
leigh being a wise man, and willing therein to feed 
her humour, would say to her ; madam, you do | 
well to let suiters stay ; for I shall tell you, bis | 
dat, quicito dat ; if you grant them speedily, they 
will come again the sooner. . 








Bias gave precept, love as if you should here- | 
after hate ; and hate as if you should hereafter | 
love. 

/. we9 tC ae a 
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LIKENESSES ENGRAVED. 
L. LEMET, 











f ¥2 ESPECFULLY tuforms the ladies and gentle- 
1) © @® men of Albany, that he takes likenesses in Cravonas barge | 
'| as life, and engravesthem ofa reduced sive ina new and elegant | 
H style. ‘Phe price of the large likenesses, with an eugraved plate | 
ip and twelve impressions, is 25 dollars for gentlemen, and 35 dol- | 
}| lars for ladtes, or 8 dollars for the drawing only. 

| For further particulars apply at his house, No. $2 State street, 
|| where a great number of portraits of distinguished characters 
may be seen. 

June 5, 1819. 


Sale of Land for Taxes. 


State of New-York—Comptroller’s Gffice. 

UBLIC Notice is hereby given, that lists of 

certain lands liable to be sold for taxes, jave been forward. | 
ed to the several counties in this state, in erder to be deposited 
in the several county treasurers’ and town clerks’ offices, re- 
spectively, for the information of all persons concerned ; ‘and 
that the said lists may be examined at either of the said offices 
atall reasonable hours: And notice is hereby also given, that 








‘ 


in the forenoon, at the capitol, in the city of Albany, and on 
the, next succeeding days, I will sell at public auction, to the 
highest bidder, so much of each lot, piece or parcel of lang 
mentioned and described in the said lists, as will be necessary 








fre Persons who may have mace payments into the treasu- 
rv for taxes, and enitted to have the:r receipts presented at the 
| comptroiler's ofi.ce to have them entered and countersigned as 
) required by law, are advised to present them in order to be so 
entered and covntersigned before the day of sale; or that in 


‘case of falingto do so, thet) lands will be sold, and they there- 


' after be deprived of the benefit of all such payments. 
| Payments for taxes cannot be rece:ved on the days of sale, 
, nor for two days prior to the sale. 











RDERS for this Furnace may be Jeft at 
THOMAS GOULD’s, No. 63, State-street, or at the Fur- 
nace, No. 84, beaver-street, where strict attention is paid by one 
of the proprietors ; who has 
CONSTANTLY ON HAND, 
Potash Kettles, from 18 to 55 dollars ; Bark Mills, of late ina- 
provement ; large and smali Caldrons; Oven and Close Stoves, 
aud Castings in general. 


PATTERNS. 


This Furnace is furnished with a general assortment of Pat- 
terns. among which are atterns of latest improvement for Mer- 
chantand Country Mills, Cotton and Carding Machinery, &c. 
Patterns of any descr.ption furnished on the shortest notice. 


Warner Daniels and Co. 
N. B. A constant supply of Liverroor and 


Vircinta COAL, for family and smith’s use. 
Albaay, June 5, 1819 
rt =a << Aa 
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ALBANY : PRINTED FOR THE EDITOR, 


BY JOHN O. COLE. 


er COMMUNICATIONS, SUBSCRIPTIONS, and AB- 
VERTISEMENTS, for this paper, and PRINTING JOBS, of 





eee i, every description, which will be 7e } air pri 
on Thursday, the seventh day of October next. at ten o'clock 4 scripu will be neatly executed, at fair prices, 


received atthe Post Office. All letters from abroad, directed to 
the Postinaster, Albany. will be duly attended to. 


TERMS. 





‘ THREE DOLLARS PER ANNUM, PAYABLE IN ADVANCE; 


